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FIRST VESPERS OF THE NATIVITY 


May this Dew, we humbly pray, 
which comes forth from Thee, almighty Father, 


become the healing of the sick; 

shower upon us this morning Rain, 

to flow upon our arid ground, 

to wash away our sins, 

and flood us with the light of Thy justice. 


Gazing upon the presence of Thy Son our Lord, 
joining the heavenly choirs in jubilation, 

this canticle of joy we sing exultantly, 

Blessed is He who has come in the name of the Lord, 
and has shone upon us; 

whose coming has redeemed us; 

whose birth has clothed us with light; 

who has come to seek the lost, 

and to enlighten those who are in darkness. 


Grant, therefore, O almighty Father, 

that we may so devoutly keep the day of His Nativity, 
that the day of judgment will be sweet for us; 

that as we know His kindness in redemption, 

so we may feel His gentle love in final judgment.’ 





1From the Mozarabic liturgy (Migne, P. L. 86, 115). 
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NEW WORLD ORDER AND THE INCARNATION 


NCREASINGLY insistent discussion of the need of a ‘‘new 
order” in the world today is in the air once again, as it was 
during and after the war of 1914-18. The recognition of 
such a need implies the recognition and confession that the 
world is in disorder and chaos. However, it is easier to per- 

ceive a lack of order than to see clearly the reasons for the lack, 
and though few men would deny that there is disorder, most men 
fail to agree in the reasons and causes they assign to this state of 
affairs, since reasons and causes are less apparent than their surface 
phenomena. Such disagreement in the assignment of causes is of 
course due in part to the multiplicity and complexity of causation 
in history, a complexity which easily lends itself to one-sided and 
partial explanations ranging all the way from sunspots and climate 
to “‘cultural lag,’’ technology, maldistribution of the world’s mate- 
rial resources, from bad social, political and economic arrangements 
to rationalistic philosophies and irrational ideologies. 


No doubt all these terms are ways of assigning reasons for the 
world’s derangement. They are efforts made to understand why 
things are not as they ought to be, and such understanding is 
among the necessary presuppositions for the creation of a better 
world order. A Christian, however, though he must acknowledge 
as true some or even all of these explanations, cannot consider them 
all-inclusive or sufficient. Beyond all the reasons mentioned his 
mind cannot help looking for deeper causes for the world’s dis- 
order. Faith provides him with a kind of vision to see beyond 
natural causes and reasons, gives him an ability to see that is often 
the object of the envy or the contempt of those who do not possess 
it or who simply deny its existence, explaining it away as a delu- 
sion or a hypocritical and arrogant pretence. What is called ‘‘the 
modern temper”’ is hostile to such vision, to such other than natural 
causes, and simply consigns them to the rubbish heap of history 
along with magic and superstition, with which faith and the 
supernatural are without ceremony identified. To such an attitude 
the Christian answer is and always must be that Christianity has 
not been tried by the world and proved a failure; it has only been 
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half-heartedly tried and found difficult, because men have been 
and are still unwilling to accept its explanation of the world’s 
distemper and its directions for a restoration to health. 


Health means wholeness, and more than a little of the diffi- 
culty in restoring the world to wholeness results from men’s 
blindness, voluntary or otherwsie, to the greatest and most impor- 
tant art of what is real and alone makes the world intelligible, 
gives it a meaning and a direction. The universe without God 
becomes a completely unintelligible enigma, a question mark cruelly 
mocking all attempts at an answer. Without God there can be no 
true order because there is no valid principle of order, there is only 
the capricious “‘sit pro ratione voluntas”’ (let my arbitrary will be 
reason sufficient) which enthrones the might of the stronger as the 
arbiter of human affairs and can only lead to greater human 
enslavement and degradation. If men will not serve the God who 
made them they become the bond slaves of their own evil passions 
and the servants of human tyrants who usurp the prerogatives of 
God and use men as instruments for the gratification of their own 
unbridled greed and desire for domination. 

That the root of the world’s disorder lies within the nature 
of man himself is the truth overlooked in the shallow optimistic 
philosophy bequeathed to our world by the “‘‘age of enlighten- 
ment.’’ Its vapid platitudes and empty dreams of a future heaven 
on earth are still the stock in trade of a great many of our American 
contemporaries now very much exercised over the totalitarian threat 
to democracy. They have reason to fear that their dreams may 
be proved to be what they are—optimistic delusions. The explana- 
tion that the world’s disorder is due to causes extrinsic to men 
themselves, that it is due to a few bad men, bad institutions, bad 
economic, social or political arrangements, and not to anything 
within the nature of men or their habits of action, is a funda- 
mental error of contemporary thought. This error makes it impos- 
sible to explain why bad institutions ever develop, since the charac- 
ter of most institutions after all has its foundation in the habitual 
ways of men’s thinking and behaving. Since institutions and social 
arrangements are made by men, it is men who make them good 
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or bad. “From within, from the heart of men, proceed wicked 
thoughts, fornications, thefts, murders, adulteries, avarice, villain- 
ies, deceit... .’’ This truth, though it may be unpalatable, is truth 
nonetheless, and if it is overlooked or denied, every effort to estab- 
lish order and to renew human instituticns is in advance con- 
demned to failure. 

What then are the deepest roots of the world’s disorder? 
The Christian answer is clear. They are the unwillingness of men 
to acknowledge their condition of creatures absolutely dependent 
upon God, and the unwillingness to conform habits of thought 
and action to this fundamental insight. 

The only valid foundation of a new world order was estab- 
lished by the Incarnation of the Son of God. God become man in 
Christ is the answer to humanity’s vague and age-old desire to be 
saved from its own finally self-confessed weakness and insuffi- 
ciency. Roman pride of empire and Greek pride of intellect both 
proved deceptive and incapable of filling the void in men’s hearts, 
a void created by God which only God Himself can fill. The 
greatest of the Greek and Roman sages and poets, though not 
divinely inspired like the prophets of Israel, had a dim intuition 
that without the help of God men could not achieve real happi- 
ness, that they could not without divine assistance order human 
life even according to the moral insights of natural reason. “‘Video 
meliora proboque, deteriora sequor—I see the better things and 
approve, but follow the worse’’ (Ovid). Listen to the Roman 
philosopher, Seneca, ‘“What is it, Lucilius, that, as we are inten- 
tionally going one way, still drives us another? What is it that 
detains us there, where we have no inclination to stay? What is 
it that thwarts our will, nor permits us to determine upon any 
one thing seriously? Our thoughts are ever wavering. How or when 
shall we get cured of this malady? No one has strength enough of 
himself to emerge from it.” 

Men’s insight into what is right, good, and conducive to their 
real happiness has at all times been generally superior to their 
ability to act upon such insight. The greatest pagan philosopher, 
Aristotle, for example, seemed to realize that something more 
than strict mathematical justice in the relations between men was 
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needed to hold societies together, that something distantly resem- 
bling Christian love of fellowman was necessary over and above 
the virtue that inclines men to give each other what is due to 
them. ‘‘Friendship seems too to hold States together,’’ he says, 
“and lawgivers seem to care more for it than for justice; for unani- 
mity seems to be something like friendship, and this they aim at 
most of all, and expel faction as their worst enemy; and when 
men are friends they have no need of justice, while when they are 
just they need friendship as well, and the truest form of justice is 
thought to be a friendly quality.”” Such love of fellowman as 
Aristotle speaks of is very limited, however, and remains at a great 
distance from the universal ideal of charity to all men without 
exception taught by Christ. 


Man’s moral insights and his power to suit his practice to them 
are both defective. It needed the Incarnation to enable man to 
rise above the painful conflict in the war between the flesh and the 
spirit of which St. Paul speaks, a conflict that is perpetually going 
on within man himself. Here lies the real source of the disorder 
in the world about us. Until peace is restored within man’s own 
heart with the help of the God-Man, until the harmonious subor- 
dination of vital instinct to reason and of reason to the divinely 
communicated knowledge of faith is re-established and man 
restored in some measure to his pristine integrity before the fall, 
the task of creating order in human society must always be under- 
taken anew without any certainty that any such order no matter 
how well conceived can ever be permanent. 

Such a task seems humanly speaking hopeless and impossible 
to achieve, but is neither hopeless nor impossible when seen in 
the perspective of the Incarnation of God’s Son. Since that momen- 
tous historical event a complete re-orientation and re-ordering of 
human life has always been demanded of men, according to the 
pattern set by the God-Man and in cooperation with the divine 
energy that flows from Him who is the new head of the human 
race into all the members reborn to the new life of divine fellow- 
ship. The Incarnation is not only a truth to be believed, it implies 
a life to be lived in a particular way and not otherwise. Only one 
Man could say without arrogance and with absolute claim to our 
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love and obedience: ‘‘I am the way, the truth, and the life,” 
because He was no mere man but God Himself. His coming into 
the world has so radically changed the meaning of history that 
even His enemies can oppose Him and His ideals only with a half- 
easy conscience that is troubled as was Pilate’s by His unmistakably 
superhuman and divine authority. Having once been Christian 
even if only partially and imperfectly, the world can never again 
really and fully convince itself that what happened over nineteen 
hundred years ago did not take place or made no difference. In 
Christ God took possession of mankind as He had not done before 
the Incarnation, and deny it as they may, men cannot completely 
blot that fact from their memories. God became our brother in the 
Incarnation, and brotherhood is not abolished either by oblivion 
or a momentary repudiation. It remains a fact, the only fact solid 
enough to serve as the foundation for the establishment of a world 
order in which the “brotherhood of man”’ is not merely an orotund 
phrase but a life-transforming reality. 
ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
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LITURGICAL EDUCATION IN PRACTICE (II) 


TEACHING THROUGH THE GOSPELS 


N 1939 Dom Gaspar Lefebvre proposed to the Belgian children 
through the Croisade Liturgique a l’Ecole a study of the life 
of Christ in the Sunday gospels. He supplied them with an 
abundance of material in the way of pictures, projects and 
plans which made the study of our Lord’s life very interesting 

and helpful. 

If it be true that the test of a good idea is its capacity fer devel- 
opment, Dom Gaspar’s idea has proved its worth. This article pro- 
poses to tell the readers of ORATE FRATRES, who may not be 
familiar with the publications of the Abbey of St. André, what the 
idea was and how it has been developed in an American school. 


Abbé Robert Désomer wrote a brief commentary on the Sunday 
gospels entitled Jésus, Notre Maitre. Its purpose was to help the 
Belgian teachers to carry out the plan proposed in the Croisade. 
The sub-title, “Sa Vie, Sa Parole, Son Oecuvre, présentées par 
l'Eglise dans sa Liturgie,’’ shows the scope of the work. The three 
volumes were to be followed by a fourth, on the gospels of the 
great feasts. By this time, no doubt, it has been published, although 
because of the war, it is impossible to procure a copy. 


Abbé Désomer proposes that the study of the gospel be in six 
steps. First, the teacher is to read the gospel aloud. The students 
stand while they follow it in their missals. One of the prayers from 
the ordinary of the Mass—‘‘Cleanse my heart and my lips, O 
almighty God .. . that I may worthily proclaim Thy holy gos- 
pel,” or ‘“‘May the Lord be in my heart and on my lips that I may 
worthily announce the gospel’’—is to be said at the beginning. At 
the end of the gospel, all say together, “Praise be to Thee, O 
Christ.’’ Then, as a mark of respect for the word of God, they 
kiss their missals, saying aloud: “‘By the words of the gospel, 
may our sins be blotted out. Amen.” : 

The second point of the method is an explanation of words 
and phrases which might be difficult for the children to understand. 
The time and place of the event are given and details from the 
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other evangelists are added. In the third point, it is suggested that 
the children recount the history of the event orally, in writing, or 
by acting the scene. The fourth point stresses the particular teach- 
ing of our Lord in the gospel and the effect it produces on His 
audience. The fifth point of the method emphasizes the special 
teaching which the Church wishes us to draw from the gospel in 
reference to the liturgical season in which it is placed. The sixth 
and last point suggests that the students learn a short prayer, a 
summary of the teaching of the Sunday Mass, to be said during the 
following week. This will accustom them to pray with the 
Church, in the spirit of the Church, and, at the same time, it will 
cultivate a spirit of personal private prayer. 


Abbé Désomer gives, not only a very good summary of each 
liturgical cycle, with its periods of preparation, celebration and 
prolongation, but he also explains, under the fifth point, the 
relation of the Sunday gospel to the spirit of the season in which 
it occurs. Moreover, he repeats at the beginning of each volume 
an outline of the method for the benefit of those who are not for- 
tunate enough to possess the whole work. 


The Croisade made available to the Belgian children, at a very 
low price, valuable aids for the study of the life of Christ. Among 
these were a map of Palestine and a page of simple, black-and- 
white line drawings illustrating the Sunday gospels which could 
be cut out and pasted into a book. On the back of the map of 
Palestine were listed in chronological order the events of our 
Lord’s life and the places they might be found in the missal 
throughout the year. 


{In November, 1938, Dom Gaspar sent to the teachers a supple- 
mentary booklet explaining how to teach graphically the gospel 
of the second Sunday after Epiphany. His directions bear a faint 
resemblance to what are popularly known in this country as chalk 
talks. He suggests first that a student indicate on a chart of the 
liturgical year the time of the gospel event, then show on the map 
of Palestine the location of the event (in this case, Cana of Gali- 
lee), and place at the top of the map, near Cana, the picture of 
the marriage feast cut from the page of pictures already mentioned. 
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THE GOSPELS 


Then the teacher reads from the missal: ‘“There was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee and the mother of Jesus was there.’’ She points to 
Cana on the map. Then she draws on the 
blackboard, the table, two intertwined rings 
for the bride and bridegroom, five semi-circles 
to represent the guests, and a large M in blue 
for our Lady. 


Then the teacher reads the next sentence and proceeds in the 
same way to place the disciples opposite the other guests with their 
initials above their heads. A cross in red might represent our Lord 
since all His acts were part of the redemp- LA ARAA 
tion, and since their efficacy comes to us “] 
now through the holy sacrifice of the Mass 8 
where He changes, not water into wine, 
but wine into His own precious blood. 

The teacher continues: “And the wine failing, the mother of 
Jesus said to Him, ‘They have no wine.’ And Jesus said to her, 
‘Woman, what is that to Me and to thee? My hour is not yet 
come.’ His mother said to the waiters (here the teacher draws three 
semi-circles to represent the waiters), “Whatsoever He shall say to 
you, do ye!’ Now there were six wa- 
terpots of stone, according to the man- 
ner of the purifying of the Jews (here 
she draws the six urns), containing 
two or three measures apiece.” 

‘‘Jesus said to the waiters, ‘Fill the waterpots with water.’ And 
they filled them to the brim. (The teacher fills the urns, going 
from left to right as indicated in the pic- Ae mw 
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from the cross to the urns through the let- 
ter M to show the miraculous action of 
our Lord, performed through the media- 
tion of our Lady.) Then Jesus said to the a 
waiters, ‘Draw out now and carry to the 000 

chief steward of the feast.’ And they car- 


ried it. And when the chief steward had tasted the water made 
wine (here the teacher indicates the change by making the white 
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lines in the waterpots red), he called the bridegroom and said to 
him: ‘Every man at first setteth forth good wine, and when men 
have well drunk, then that which is worse. But thou hast kept 
the good wine until now.’ ”’ 

Following the Roman Catechism, Dom Gaspar suggests that the 
sacrament of matrimony be taught in connection with this gospel. 
Four silhouette pictures are shown in the booklet which bring 
together four important ideas concerning marriage: its institution 
by God in the garden of paradise; its blessing by our Lord at Cana; 
its blessing through His witness, the priest, in the Church; and, 
finally, the nuptial Mass, at which the bride and groom draw from 
the Sacrifice of Christ the graces for their new state of life. 

This simple method of making the 
story and meaning of the marriage feast 
of Cana interesting to children is a chal- 
lenge to the zeal and ingenuity of teachers 
to apply similar treatment to other events 
of our Lord’s life. The picture here is one 
of the drawings referred to. 


It is not meant to be a pretty picture. Its purpose is to give a 
message—to give it clearly and to the point; this it does. Its 
directness, reverence, and simplicity recommend it. Moreover, it is 
the kind of picture that a child can draw. It is preferable to leave 
out the eyes, nose, and mouth from the faces. These features are 
difficult to draw well and, when they are badly done, they make 
the expression of the faces grotesque or ugly. 

Some of Dom Gaspar’s suggestions have been developed with 
students of high school and junior high school age in this country. 
In one school, the study of our Lord’s life in the Sunday gospels 
was made the major spiritual project of the year and was carried 
out by the Catholic Action Society of the school. Like charity, 
Catholic Action should begin at home. The children must begin 
by Christianizing themselves if they wish to Christianize the world 
in which they live. Knowledge and love of the person of Christ 
are the surest basis for living the Christ-life. These will be the 
greatest incentive to those children whose religious instruction has 
brought home to them the truth that baptism has given them a 
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share in the Christ-life and that to develop it is the reason of their 
existence on earth. Study of the life of Christ will give them the 
knowledge which will draw them to love Him. Studying it in con- 
nection with the liturgy will help to make them conscious that 
the historical Christ and Christ living in the Church are one; 
that the redemptive might of His words and works is in the Church 
today functioning through the liturgy; that it is theirs, if they 
want it, to offer with Him to the Father. 

The groups were divided for the study of our Lord’s life, accord- 
ing to the four sections of Palestine where the events of the Sunday 
gospels had taken place. The two highest classes took charge of 
the discussion of the events of Judea; the next two, those of Gali- 
lee; the youngest group, those of Samaria and Perea. The Christian 
doctrine period of forty-five minutes on Friday was devoted to the 
discussion. The five classes met in the study hall with the head 
mistress. The students had made a large map of Palestine to hang 
on the study hall wall. Judea was outlined in red, Galilee in green, 
Samaria in purple, and Perea in brown. A large chart of the events 
of our Lord’s life placed in chronological order within three con- 
centric circles was hung on the opposite wall. The names of the 
events were printed in colors corresponding to the colors on the 
map of Palestine so that the students could see at a glance when 
and where they had taken place. To make the time of the events 
more specific, the four seasons were indicated in the four corners 
of the chart and the names of the principal Jewish feasts were 
placed outside the circles in a position relative to the seasons 
in which they occurred. Another large chart showed the events of 
our Lord’s life in chronological order and in colors corresponding 
to the map of Palestine. But, on this chart, the events were listed 
one below the other. In a second column, on a line with the events 
to which it referred, was the month and year of its occurrence in 
Palestine, and, in a third column, the time of its annual re-occur- 
rence in the liturgy. 


The class whose week it was to lead the discussion prepared for 
all the students a set of typed questions on the gospel of the Sun- 
day. A picture similar to the one of the marriage feast of Cana 
was mimeographed at the top of the page and on each side of the 
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picture was a symbol of the doctrine contained in the gospel. 
Week by week, groups of students alternated in making a large 
(26x40) reproduction of the mimeographed picture of the Sun- 
day gospel. The color of this picture corresponded to the color of 
the section of Palestine in which the event had taken place. Each 
Friday the picture of the gospel of the following Sunday claimed 
for a week the most prominent place on the front wall of the 
study hall. The pictures of the weeks before were not taken away 
but were gradually moved along until they filled the four walls of 
the study hall. By the end of the school-year, the children were 
surrounded by our Lord fulfilling His life-giving mission. Since 
the pictures were blessed before taking their place in the “‘liturgical 
procession,’’ we have good reason to believe that the faith of the 
children who looked upon them touched at least the hem of His 
garment and that virtue must have gone out from Him to them 
ex opere operantis Ecclesiae. 


Although Catholic Action like charity should begin at home, 
like charity it should not stay there. It was not enough for the 
zeal of these young Christians to -learn of Christ themselves, 
they wanted to teil the good news fo others. But they had to learn 
how to tell it. Therefore, at the end of the Friday morning dis- 
cussion, they were shown a very simple method of telling the gos- 
pel story and of explaining the doctrine contained in it. Sacrifice 
of little pleasures provided money for the transportation of a 
hundred or more little children from the poorest part of the city. 
Each young catechist had the privilege of claiming one or two 
pupils. The story was told, the picture shown, the explanation 
of the doctrine given. Then the answers to one or two carefully 
chosen catechism questions were drilled into the memories of these 
poor little children of God. All in one short hour! Who can say 
whether the good news was best received by the youthful cate- 
chists, their pupils, or the families to whom it was surely retold!— 
‘Behold a Sower went forth to sow... and some fell by the way- 
side, .. . some on stony ground, . .. and other some fell upon good 
ground and brought forth fruit, some thirty-fold, some sixty-fold, 
and some an hundred-fold.” 


H. B. 
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DANTE’S LOVE FOR THE CHURCH 


T HAS always seemed strange to me that no commentator has 
written specifically on Dante’s great love for the Church. It 
seems strange for the reason that it is apparent in practically 
all of the one hundred cantos that make up the Divine Com- 
edy. There are a variety of reasons to explain the fact, one, 

for Catholics, the ‘‘practical’’ manner in which theology and 
liturgy have been taught, and, for the moderns, the anti-mystical, 
scientific, source-hunting turn of mind of the majority of Dante 
readers. More probable, however, is the fact that Catholic inter- 
preters of the Divine Comedy are rare in countries outside of Italy, 
and consequently writers with no special interest in the Church 
as such, but a great deal of interest in the letter of the poem, have 
become the outstanding authoritative teachers of Dante’s meaning. 
The result has been considerable confusion in the interpretation 
of the poem and the growing conviction that Dante is too difficult 
for any except those who have the leisure to figure out his meaning, 
or are sufficiently queer or mad enough to attempt it. 


In writing on Dante’s love for the Church the intention is to 
clear away one of the obstacles to a unified picture of the whole 
by calling attention to a concept of the Church that is as old as 
the writings of Solomon and the prophets, and which was familiar 
to the evangelists and other writers of the New Testament through 
the teachings of Christ Himseif, namely, that the Church is Christ’s 
spouse, His bride. 

This figure of the Church as the spouse of Christ was very 
familiar to the early Church and the Middle Ages (especially 
through the liturgy and the writings of the mystics) and particu- 
larly to those writers mentioned by Dante by name as his teachers: 
St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Bernard, Albert the Great, Bona- 
venture, the Victorines Hugh and Richard, and finally St. Thomas, 
who brought to its fullest development a doctrine to which his 
master, Albert the Great, had already contributed so much. Under 
the hand of Thomas a doctrine shadowed forth in the Old Testa- 
ment flowered to complete beauty in the Summa Theologica. So 
true is this that in a way the Summa, which represents the labor of 
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his life, may be styled as Thomas’ effort to reproduce the beauty of 
the bride’s likeness in the truth and harmony of her sublime com- 
mission—the task of leading souls to God. 

To Thomas’ gentle and understanding love of the Church 
Dante brought a fierce zeal for her honor. The Church of his day 
was in dire distress because of the encroachments of secular powers 
on her prerogatives and, here and there, corruption in high places. 
It must be said that Dante sometimes imagined an ill that did not 
exist, but that happens to be characteristic of all great lovers 
of the Church, and if occasionally his blows landed on innocent 
bystanders it was because he belonged to a lusty tribe. He felt that 
he had the same mission as the prophets, that in fact, he was the 
only prophet of the age: ‘*... There is only one voice, only one 
voice that wails, and that a private one, at the funeral, as it were, 
of mother Church. And what wonder! Each one hath taken to 
him avarice for a wife, even as ye... . Ah, pitying mother, bride of 
Christ, what sons dost thou produce in water and in the spirit to 
thy shame.’” “‘Grieve to look on Rome,”’ he cries; ““how doth the 
city sit desolate who was filled with people. The mistress of nations 
hath become a widow.’”” 

The voice of Dante thus crying out is the voice of Isaias and 
Jeremias lamenting over the defection of the children of Israel and 
the consequent Babylonian captivity. Dante consciously took the 
role of private castigator of ecclesiastical polity and public morals. 
Steeped in the writings of the prophets, he copied their language 
and their style. We seem to hear in his accents the voice of the wild- 
erness preaching penance. It is a voice at once tender and harsh, 
for while tenderness characterizes him when he speaks of the bride, 
his voice becomes harsh and raucous when he attacks those who 
have trafficked with the Church for their own profit. They have 
made of the Church a harlot and God’s vengeance will soon fall 
upon them. Popes, cardinals, and princes, all are mentioned in the 
hell to which he committed those who were unfaithful to the 
bride of Christ. ‘‘Art thou there already, Boniface?’’ he cries out to 
the shade of Pope Boniface VIII which has been sentenced to a 








etter VIII: To the Italian Cardinals. 
"Ibid. 
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special type of punishment devised for simoniacal popes. “Art 
thou so quickly sated with that wealth for which thou didst not 
fear to seize the beautiful lady by deceit and make havoc of her?” 
(Inf. XIX, 55-58). The beautiful lady is the Church, Christ’s 
spouse, which should have been Boniface’s special object of care. 

In calling the Church the spouse of Christ, or the beautiful 
lady, Dante is not merely making use of a figure of speech. The 
doctrine of the Church as the bride of Christ is an integral part of 
Christian theology which has an ancestry dating back to the Old 
Testament and continued in the New. Scriptural evidence for it is 
abundant (e.g., Matt. 9:15; Ephes. 5:25-27; 2 Cor. 11:2; Apoc. 
21:2 and 31:9). Moreover it was incorporated into the liturgy 
and can be found to underlie the prayer and reading texts of such 
feasts as the dedication of a Church and the most sacred Heart of 
Jesus. The four magnificent sequences of Adam’ of St. Victor are 
based on this doctrine, and the writings of the mystics, both early 
and late, make use of it to describe the state of contemplative souls. 
However one explains it, the fact remains that the teaching of the 
Church on this matter was so universally understood in the Middle 
Ages that we run across it in much of the literature of the time 
(Piers Plowman, the Ancren Riwle, especially the Pearl, and also 
the drama of the period). 


The sum of all the evidence is to the effect that, to the Catholic, 
the Church was then, as it is now, something real and holy to 
which is due the reverence and love granted to a being, a person, 
to whom one owe’s one’s spiritual existence. Far from being an 
abstraction or a mere organization, the Church is a majestic lady, 
regal in her bearing, a genuine mother and a virgin queen who 
confidently passes on from century to century training and saving 
the children of her womb,’ that those who have been purchased 
with the life-blood of the Bridegroom may have the vision of 





®The following excerpt from the prayer for the blessing of the font on Holy 
Thursday will explain how through the sacrament of baptism the Church 
becomes, as it were, the mother of Christians. The font is considered the womb 
of the Church. ‘“‘May He (God) by a special admixture of His divine power 
render this water fruitful for the regeneration of men, to the end that a heavenly 
offspring may emerge from the immaculate womb of the divine font, reborn 
new creatures, and that all . . . may be brought to the same infancy by grace, 
their spiritual mother.” 
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God in heaven. She is at once an organization and a person; and 
as a person the saints have loved her. 

Hence Dante is but expressing a centuries-old feeling of the inti- 
mate spousal relation of souls to Christ when he thus describes the 
blessed in the petals cf the mystical rose of heaven: ‘‘In form then 
of a white rose displayed themselves to me that sacred soldiery 
which Christ in His blood made His spouse’ (Par. XXXI, 1-3). 
And since Christ made our souls His spouse at the cost of His 
blood, and saints have joyfully shed their blood that the Church 
might not suffer dishonor, Dante is indignant at prelates who have 
not appreciated either their own souls or the Church. With some- 
thing of the feeling of the pioneer father who hates to see what 
he built through self-sacrifice and devotion capitalized upon by 
degenerate sons, or the zeal with which one who has an ideal rages 
at seeing it travestied and insulted, he presents St. Peter, red-purple 
with anger, railing against the popes who failed to appreciate the 
worth of the spouse of Christ. 

“The spouse of Christ was not reared upon my blood, and that 
of Linus and Cletus, that she might be used for gain of gold’’ 
(Par. XXVII, 40). In Peter’s scorn we see all Dante’s scorn for 
sordidness and self-seecking, and especially for the blindness of 
inappreciation for the bride’s beauty. 

Dante was tremendously interested in the salvation of man 
through the passion of our Lord. How inextricably in Dante’s 
mind the whole of this doctrine was bound up in the devotion 
to the Church as the spouse of Christ we see from a comparison 
of theological doctrine with the Divine Comedy. 

According to the teaching of the Church (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
n. 480), “‘the Word of God... having given up His spirit, suf- 
fered His side to be pierced with a lance that from the blood and 
water which flowed from the wound might be formed the one 
and immaculate virgin, holy mother the Church, just as Eve was 
formed of the side of the sleeping first man to be a spouse unto 
him.”’ In other words, just as Eve was made the spouse of Adam 
through her formation from the side of the sleeping Adam, so the 
espousals of Christ and the Church were accomplished through 
the death of the Lord on the cross in the blood and water that 
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flowed from His side. Every Mass is a renewal of that mystic 
marriage of Christ with the Church—a doctrine we have lost 
sight of. But not Dante! Hence it is that we read in the Divine 
Comedy how Christ ‘with loud cries espoused her [the Church] 
with the blessed blood’ (Par. XI, 31); and again, St. Bernard 
pointing out St. John the Divine to Dante says, “‘Look upon... 
him, who before he died saw all the grievous seasons of that fair 
spouse who with the lance and the nails was won”’ (Par. XXXII, 
127-130). In other words, John before he died saw all the early 
persecutions of Christ’s beloved spouse, bought and wedded on the 
cross. 

The above may sound over mystical and strange to the modern 
ear for the reason, as stated above, that the Church as the spouse 
of Christ has been practically lost sight of in our day. And yet 
how could the Church be ‘‘mother of Christians’’ if not first the 
bride of Christ? To Dante, and the Christian of his time, it was a 
commonplace idea, a part of the understood relation of Christ to 
individual souls and the Church. As spouse of Christ the Church 
was to be loved for love of Christ Himself. She was Christ’s, for 
He had espoused her on the cross, and, to use the words of St. 
Paul, it was the duty of every Christian to preserve in himself 
her purity and guard her honor. But especially to the pope was this 
a duty, for, as vicar of Christ, on him rested the responsibility 
of safeguarding Church discipline and the purity of Christian 
morals that the bride might be presented to Christ, holy and with- 
out blemish, ‘‘not having spot or wrinkle.” 

O Simon Magus! O wretched followers of his and robbers ye, 
who prostitute the things of God that ought to be wedded to right- 
eousness for gold and silver (Iuf. XIX, 1-4). 

From the above it should be apparent that Dante raised his rasp- 
ing voice in denunciation because he Joved the Church. It was 2 
love, moreover, that was much more than an intellectual senti- 
ment. The Church was a being whom he venerated, and he scanned 
her every feature, her scriptures, her tradition, her saints, her wor- 
ship, her mission, her temples, her arts, her founder Christ and her 
preserver the Holy Ghost; in fine, all that man may know of the 
Church was the object of his study. 
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But mere knowledge of the Church does not explain Dante's 
tenderness in describing her nor his fierceness in denouncing 
those who worked against her best interests. He was a typical man 
of his age, and hence it is only when we add to the scriptural notion 
of the Church as a bride that of the chivalric ideal, that we see 
how his predilection for her honor marks off his knowledge from a 
merely theological one. He refers to the Church as the mystical 
body of Christ, as one would expect, and often. But the doctrine 
of the mystical body considers the Church as a unity, and therefore 
there is an impersonal tone to such references, whereas when he 
speaks of the Church as Christ’s spouse his voice shows reverence 
for a royal person and jealousy for her good name. 


How the above agrees with the general teaching of the Middle 
Ages we see from a reading of Richard of St. Victor and St. Ber- 
nard, to whom the spousal relation between Church and Christ 
involved the concept of love. Richard of St. Victor in his introduc- 
tion to the Canticle of Canticles says that when in Scripture our 
Lord calls Himself Spouse He wishes to be loved. ‘“‘Sometimes He 
calls Himself Lord, sometimes Father, sometimes Spouse. When 
He wishes to be feared, He calls Himself Lord; when honored, 
Father, when loved, Spouse. In the Canticle of Canticles He is 
called Spouse that He may be served not only with fear and rever- 
ence, but may also be loved.”’ St. Bernard in a letter to Eugenius 
III on his election to the papal throne says: ‘““The bride of our 
Lord has now been entrusted to your care... . If you are a friend 
of the Bridegroom do not say ‘His beloved is my princess,’ but ‘His 
beloved is a princess.’ Claim nothing of hers as yours, except that 
for her, if need be, you ought to lay down your life’’ (Letter 278). 
Texts to the same effect can be multiplied indefinitely, namely, 
that as the bride of Christ the Church was not to be trifled with. 
She was holy and sacrosanct, for this precise reason. 


It is impossible, I hold, to read the Divine Comedy in the spirit 
that Dante wrote without this understanding of his great love for 
the Church as the spouse of Christ. This is not saying that Dante 
readers have failed to grasp the literal meaning of the above refer- 
ences to the Church, for they have. But I do say that they have not 
realized the implications involved, and therefore all that Dante 
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meant. Why, for example, does Dante praise St. Francis so highly 
in the Paradiso? It was because in St. Francis Dante found a fellow 
spirit, at least in two respects, in that Francis was an ardent lover 
of the Church and also a poet. The subtle amalgamation of poet, 
saint, and lover in this most original and Christ-like character 
appealed to him. Francis was the saint of poverty, and Dante felt 
that the curse of the Church was avarice. Only through the prac- 
tice of the poverty of Christ could His spouse continue on her way 
to the Bridegroom, secure in her virtue and faithful to her vows. 
And therefore he places Francis at one wheel of the chariot of the 
Church to be a guide— 


In order that the spouse of Him, who with loud cries espoused 
her with the blessed blood, might go to her delight (Christ), Secure 
within herself and faithfuller to Him (Par. XI, 31-35). 

And yet it is not precisely because Francis again raised poverty 
to an ideal that Dante so favored him. Dante saw Christ Himself 
in Francis, and in his mystic marriage with Lady Poverty a living 
example of the mystic espousals of Christ with the Church. It is a 
matter of one poet recognizing another poet. He tells us how 
Lady Poverty had mounted the cross with Christ when even 
Mary His mother remained below. Then “‘reft of her first hus- 
band” [Christ], Poverty lived for a thousand years and more in 
contempt and obscurity until Francis in the twelfth century stood 
before her uninvited and made her his Lady. Dante appreciated 
the poetic touch of this saintliness which could be at once so Christ- 
like and yet so much like Francis himself. For Francis looked deep 
into the heart of things and saw in the espousals of Christ and the 
Church a model for his own life. Like Dante he saw similarities 
where for the majority of men there are none. In his humility, 
however, he chose for his Lady not the Church, nor the brilliant 
and best-known of the virtues, but the most despised and lowliest 
of all. 

Naturally, one cannot quote all the passages in the Divine Com- 
edy which refer to the Church as the spouse of Christ, or those 
which, to be properly appreciated, must be understood in terms of 
this relationship. An explanation of one passage from the Paradiso 
must therefore suffice to show how one’s understanding of the 
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Divine Comedy will deepen from a better grasp of the Church as 
the spouse of Chirst. 


. . at the hour the spouse of God riseth to sing her matins to her 
Spouse that He may love her, 
Wherein one part drawing and thrusting the other giveth forth so 
sweet a note that the well-ordered spirit with love swelleth. 


To the casual reader there is little more in this passage than an 
appreciation of the chanted office of the Church—a swelling of the 
heart at the noble sentiments it expresses—or a picture of the 
choirs of religious throughout the world alternately reciting the 
verses of the psalms in their respective chapels. But to Dante it 
meant much more. The liturgy was to him what it is to us today, 
the prayer of the Church—the movement of the bride to her 
Spouse. We appreciate the passage fully only when we realize how 
Dante has associated the give and take of the choirs and the 
prayers sent up to heaven with the reciprocal love of Christ and 
the Church in that idealized and glorified marriage in which Christ 
returns love for love and showers His graces on the souls that pine 
for Him. For, after all, the liturgy has the sublime end of prais- 
ing, thanking, and petitioning God that He who is the source of 
grace, may grant to men on earth the blessings of His predilection. 
In other words, we have in this picture of the liturgy an earthly 
image to describe the invisible workings of God in the world. 
For the idea underlying these lines is the relation of Christ to the 
individual soul and, more important, the relation of Christ to 
that collective body of souls, the Church. Though crucified and in 
heaven, Christ still communicates and lives with the souls on 
earth. And just as the bridegroom listens to the voice of the 
bride, so does Christ listen to the voice of the Church. It is a voice 
with an infallible efficacy, for the Church is the special object of 
His love. Fitted into the doctrine of the Church as Christ’s Spouse, 
the passage therefore is seen to be one of those examples in which 
the medieval world delighted, the embodiment in a sensible image 
of man’s notion of the far-away world of God. 


DUNSTAN TUCKER, O.S.B. 
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LITURGICAL INFLUENCES IN THE TOWNELEY 
PLAYS' 


HOUGH the Bible is the ultimate source of the English mystery 
cycles, the medieval liturgies served to transmit much of the 
biblical matter into this dramatic form, to furnish the struc- 
tural framework of individual plays and full cycles, and, 
finally, to overlay those bones of structure with adornments. 
Yet the importance of these functions performed by the lit- 
urgy in the growth of English drama has never been generally 

recognized, and even scholars have usually contented themselves to dem- 
onstrate it in but a few striking places within any cycle, for example, 
in an Easter play or a Nativity play. Such studies, while important, fail 
to give a comprehensive view of the role the liturgy actually played in 
the development of the English drama. 


The Towneley Plays* are an attractive field for a more thorough study 
of that role. They represent the final stage of the cyclic development 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, and they also show more 
strongly than do other cycles the secularizing influences to which the 
biblical drama was about to succumb. Whatever can be said of the impor- 
tance of the liturgy in this mest secularized of the cycles will be an 
understatement of the importance of liturgy to the full body of English 
mysteries. If, despite the change from Latin to the vernacular and despite 
the transfer from clerical to commercial mercies at the hands of the 
guilds, these plays should be found to be strongly dependent upon litur- 
gical materials from beginning to end, then the place of the liturgy in 
English dramatic history would appear in more accurate perspective than 
formerly. Such was the thought inducing me to an exhaustive study of 
the remains and influences of liturgy® in the Towneley Plays. 


I began by checking each of the thirty-one true plays of the cycle 
against the following questions: 


1. Is the influence of a liturgical season evident? 
2. Are there remnants of the liturgy as it existed prior to the reign 
of Charlemagne? 





*This article is a summary of a thesis for the Ph.D. degree, University of 
Oklahoma, 1941. 

*The Towneley Plays, ed. George England (London: Early English Text 
Society, 1897). These plays are commonly called ‘““The Wakefield Cycle’’ from 
the place of their presentation. Their unique MS now rests in the Huntington 
Library at San Marino, California. 

*Liturgy is here understood in the broadest sense, to include all formal and 
public devotions whether of the Mass, the canonical hours, or other fixed cere- 
monial. 
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3. Are there remnants of the liturgical experimentation which followed 
the reign of Charlemagne and which has since been excluded from the 
Roman forms? 


4. Has the subject of the play been treated in any known Latin litur- 
gical play, and if so, is influence of that treatment discernible still in the 
Towneley form? 


5. Are their allusions to, or colorings by, general liturgical materials 
such as appear in the ordinaries and the commons of missal and breviary? 

6. Are their allusions to liturgical ceremonies, for example, to the 
Mass, or to any canonical hour? 


Some six hundred manuscript pages of evidence resulted, and from 
them both the samplings of this article and the conclusions to be stated 
were drawn. 


The debt of the cycle to liturgy was seen at once to be double: there 
was a heavy borrowing of liturgical structure, and a yet more striking 
borrowing of texts. Eighteen of Towneley’s plays were found to have 
descended directly from Latin liturgical drama or ceremony, and the 
liturgical season giving rise to seventeen of those could be shown with 
reasonable certainty. Their subjects and the seasons from which they rose 
are as follows: 





1. Prophets —Last week of Advent and Nativity 
2. Annunciation —Advent ember days 

3. Salutation —Advent ember days 

4. First Shepherds —wNativity 

5. Second Shepherds Nativity 

6. Magi —Epiphany 

7. Flight —Epiphany and Innocents 
8. Herod —Epiphany and Innocents 
9. Purification —Purification 

10. Conspiracy —Holy Thursday 

11. Scourging —Holy Week 

12. Crucifixion —-Good Friday 

13. Harrowing of Hell —Holy Saturday 

13. Resurrection —-Easter Matins 

15. Pilgrims —Easter Mcnday Vespers 
16. Thomas —-Easter Mcnday Vespers 
17. Ascension - —Ascension None 

18. Lazarus —Uncertain 


I do not imply that all these eighteen plays show equally the marks of 
their liturgical ancestry, but in all of them at least some of its features 
may still be marked. A few, such as the Prophets, preserve a tradition 
that is simpler and probably older than several of the extant Latin plays 
on the same subjects. Others, such as the Shepherds, appear to have been 
rewritten to replace older plays of definite liturgical tone with newer 
ones of dramatic interest; yet they retain features of the plays which they 
replaced. These plays together exploit the Church year from Advent, 
through the Nativity, the Epiphany, and the Purification, and after a gap 
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from Septuagesima to Lent, they continue from Holy Week through Eas- 
ter to Ascension day. 

But the gap from Septuagesima through Lent was not ignored. Filling 
it are nine plays without known ancestry in Latin liturgical drama, which 
appear to have originated at the vernacular stage. Seven are Old Testament 
plays which parallel almost exactly the readings and the processional 
formulas then used from Septuagesima through Lent. The other two are 
New Testament subjects which exploit further the themes of Epiphany. 
This vernacular group is as follows: 


. Doctors —Octave of Epiphany or first week after 
. Baptism —Octave of Epiphany 


1. Creation -—Septuagesima 

2. Abel —Septuagesima Thursday 
3. Noah —Sexagesima 

4. Abraham —Quinquagesima 

5. Isaac —Second week of Lent 
6. Jacob —Second week of Lent 
7. Pharaoh -—Fourth week of Lent 
8 

9 


The Old Testament plays of this group seem to have been added as a 
prologue for the great drama of redemption. Together, these Latin and 
vernacular plays exploit the full liturgical year except the Sundays after 
Pentecost whose doctrinal themes defy dramatization. The four remaining 
plays of the cycle show neither liturgical ancestry nor stimulus. The few 
liturgical influences they preserve are such as serve only as an excuse to 
introduce secular matter solely for its entertainment value. I shall but 
name these four subjects: 


1. Caesar 
2. Buffeting 
3. Dicing 
4. Judgment 
With these four exceptions, both the Old and New Testament subjects 
of the cycle are of liturgical, not of dramatic choice. The Old Testament 
offered many narratives which by dramatic standards were more tempt- 
ing than those which were used. Not one of them appears in this or in 
any other cycle. There are no plays of Hagar and Ishmael, of Babel, of 
Jacob and Laban, of Gideon, of Samson, or of David and Goliath. From 
the New Testament there is no single episode of Paul’s dramatic adven- 
tures, no Ananias and Sapphira, nor any Prodigal Son. All such subjects, 
obviously, were outside the ordered grouping of liturgical themes which 
controlled the matter of the cycle. The choice and arrangement of sub- 
jects alone indicates an almost slavish dependence of the plays upon 
liturgical plan. 
The structure of many individual plays within the cycle tells a similar 
story. Probably scholars have laid too much emphasis on the Easter introit 
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trope, “Quem quaeritis,” as the textual link by which liturgy first became 
drama. Yet it is significant that for all the editorial interpolations, combi- 
nations, and redactions which the Towneley Resurrection shows, it pre- 
serves in translation every essential part of that famous trope and most 
of the significant additions which accrued to it in the Latin dramatic 
development. The Towneley Pilgrims is structurally identical with the 
conventional Latin Peregrinus of Easter Monday Vespers, and the Thomas 
also preserves the same liturgical tradition. The Ascension, too, parallels 
Latin Ascension day ceremonies exactly. Of the Advent group, the 
Prophets, the Annunciation, and the Salutation all show the closest possi- 
ble adherence to the structure of their Latin ancestors. In the Nativity- 
Epiphany group, both Shepherds, in spite of the largest secular interpola- 
tions to be found in plays of Latin ancestry, preserve scenes little different 
from those of Latin Pastores. The Magi, too, shows many remnants of 
Latin Epiphany ceremonial. In the Passion group, two exceptional plays, 
the Buffeting and the Dicing, are evidently late secular additions, but the 
Cons piracy, the Crucifixion, the Harrowing, and the Scourging all retain 
much of the structure of their liturgical forebears. 


The evidence from structure is abundantly confirmed by the borrowings 
from liturgical texts which occur in the plays with almost monotonous 
frequency. Many preserve the Latin; others are translations of varying 
literalness. Of the former, the simplest are texts directed by rubrics in 
the plays. For example, the Second Shepherds uses the “Gloria in excelsis” ; 
and the Resurrection, the “Christus resurgens,” each in its usual liturgical 
associations. The Ascension directs the antiphon, “Ascendo ad patrem’”’; 
and the Purification, the antiphon “Simeon justus et timoratus.” The 
Thomas displays the gradual of Easter week, “Hec dies quam fecit Domi- 
nus,” and the Harrowing directs the singing of the “Salvator mundi.” 

Such liturgical incipits occur not alone in the rubrics, but are as often 
found within the dramatic text itself. Typical of such usage are the 
“Ecce virgo concipiet” in the Second Shepherds and the Herod; the “Exiet 
virga de radice lesse,” in the First Shepherds; the “Magnificat” in the Salu- 
tation; the “Te Deum” in the Harrowing and the Judgment, the Inno- 
cents day introit, “Ex ore infancium” in the Doctors; the “Attollite por- 
tas” in the Harrowing; the “Ego alpha et oo” in the Creation; the “In 
nomine patris” in the Noah, the Baptism, and the Conspiracy; and the 
“Ne derelinquas, Domine, animam meam in inferno” in the Harrowing. 
The contexts indicate that most of these were liturgically rather than 
biblically stimulated, and the mood in which all are used is clearly litur- 
gical. 

In contrast, there are in the later plays of the cycle, where the hand 
of the so-called “Wakefield Master” is visible, Latin intrusions of a purely 
secular sort in which the older tongue is used solely for entertainment 
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or for dramatic characterization. Rustics try Latin and make themselves 
ridiculous by their errors, a man of Canon Law quotes a legal proverb, 


Et hoc nos volumus 
quod de lure possumus, 


Tutivillis brags in Latin which sometimes makes sense and at others is 
only mouth-filling, and Pilate, the spoil-sport of the Dicing, introduces 
himself in a mixed Latin-English jargon which is purely entertaining in 
its braggadocio. Yet even the “Wakefield Master” was not unfamiliar with 
liturgical Latin, and could twist it to get an ironical humor from it. Mak, 
of the Second Shepherds, for example, uses the response of the little chap- 
ter of Compline, but substitutes “Poncio Pilato” for its “Domine,” and 
thus commends himself only to Pilate’s not so tender mercies. Sometimes 
the humor turns too grim for modern taste, as when a torturer of the 
Scourging jokes about teaching his victim “how ‘Iudicare’ comys in the 
crede.” But though liturgical materials were not immune to that increas- 
ing secularization which the cycle in general shows, by far the greater 
number of its Latin intrusions demonstrate in both text and mood the 
control which the liturgy long exerted over this drama. 


A vexing, and often unsolvable, problem in such studies is the differ- 
entiation of biblical and liturgical texts, since most liturgical formulas 
use the phrases of the Vulgate or the older Latin versions unchanged. 
It is evident that the writers of the Towneley Plays were not dependent 
upon liturgical texts alone, but often turned directly to the Vulgate for 
their phrases. However, the frequent occurrence of texts, and the frequent 
influences of associations which are unmistakably liturgical, form an 
extensive and incontrovertible body of evidence of liturgical dependence. 
These remains and influences, moreover, spring not from one or two iso- 
lated plays within the cycle, but are found in all its parts except the four 
late secular plays I have menticned. A few examples will indicate the 
variety of this type of evidence. 

In lines 652-655 of the Conspiracy, 


Ryse vp, peter, and go with me, 

and folowe me withoutten stryfe: 
ludas wakys, and slepys not he; 

he ccmmys to betray me here belyfe, 


the clause, “Iudas wakys, and slepys not he,” embalms the “Vel Judam 
non videtis, quomodo non dormit, sed festinat tradere me Judaeis?” of the 
response, “Una hora non potuistis” now used for the eighth lesson of Holy 
Thursday. The clause is purely liturgical. Not one of the gospels refers to 
the waking Judas by name in this context, nor taunts the sleeping disci- 
ples by the unfavorable comparison. To make the linking still more sure, 
the Latin form of this text occurs in the longer Passion play of the thir- 
teenth century Carmina Burana. This is a typical example. 
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In the Crucifixion, phrases of the Good Friday Improperia remain 
unmistakable in spite of interpolated farsings. Lines 244-249, 


My tolk, what haue I done to the, 

That thou all thus shall tormente me? 
Thy syn by I full sore. 

what haue I greuyd the? answere me, 

That theu thus nalvs me to a tre, 
And all for thyn erroure, 


show clearly the versicle, 


Popule meus quid feci tibi aut in quo conttistaui te responde michi quia 
eduxi te de terra egypti parasti crucem saluatori tuo, 


of the Sarum rite.* Lines 266-267, 


what kyndnes shuld I kythe theym to? 
haue I not done that I aght to do, 


reflect the “Quid ultra debui facere tibi et non feci.. .” as it still occurs 
in the Improperia of the Roman Missal. Though there is a pattern for these 
phrases in Old Testament apocryphal literature, their association with the 
crucifixion is purely liturgical. 


A similar association occurs in the Magdalene scene of the Resurrection. 
Mary complains, in lines 581-582, 


In fayth I haue hym soght, 
Bot nawre he will fond be. 


Her words come from the lesson for the Feast of St. Mary Magdalene. 
Canticles 3:1-4, in which the phrase, “Quaesivi illum et non inveni,” is 
twice repeated as a refrain. But this association of Canticles 3 with the 
Magdalene, though a liturgical commonplace, is not biblical. That the 
play uses it is indicative of the liturgical mind of the writer. 


The Baptism presents, among other liturgical remains, two which are 
interesting as reflecting English customs in contrast to Roman. The first 
occurs in lines 127-128, 


A knyght to baptyse his lord kyng, 
My pauste may it not fulfyll. 


This, though it owes its ultimate being to Matthew 3:14, “Ego a te debeo 
baptizari, et tu venis ad me?” was evidently transmitted through the anti- 
phon used formerly in England for the Octave of Epiphany, 





*The Sarum Missal, ed. J. W. Legg (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916). p. 
ites 
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Baptizat miles regem servus dominum [suum iohannes saluatorem aqua 
iordanes obstupuit columba prestabatur paterna vox audita ecce hic est filius 
meus dilectus.® 


For the same day, and from the same sources is the antiphon, 


Baptista contremuit et non audet tangere sanctum dei verticem sed clamat 
cum tremore sanctifica me saluator, 


which has influenced lines 135-136 of the Baptism, 


I dar not towche thi blyssyd body, 
My hart will neuer to it assent. 


The Thomas shows another liturgical tie in its use of the Easter grad- 
ual, “Hec dies quam fecit Dominus; exultemus et laetemur in ea,” 
together with two of the versicles used with it in Easter Week. The incipit 
of this gradual appears in the Latin rubric after line 83, and is translated 
by line 84 of the text, 


This is the day that god maide/ail be we glad and blythe. 
Line 88, 
this dede through god is done/thus in all oure sight 


is a free translation of the versicle used with this gradual on Easter 
Thursday. It reads in part, 


. .a@ domino factum est istud, et est mirabile in oculis nostris. 
The versicle for Easter Friday 
Benedictus qui venit in nomine domini: deus dominus et illuxit nobis, 
has also left its mark in line 93 of the play, 
Who so commys in goddis name/ay blissid mot he be! 


A more delicate, yet obvious liturgical remnant is found also in the 
same play at lines 86-87, 


Red clethyng apon he had/and blys to vs can kith; 
softly on the erthe he trade/ffulle myldly he did lythe. 





'The incipit occurs in both the Hereford Breviary (Henry Bradshaw Society, 
Vols. XXVI, XL, XLVI), ed. W. H. Frere and E. G. Brown (London, 1904- 
1915), I, 206, and the Exeter Ordinal, Ordinale Exon. (Henry Bradshaw Soci- 
ety, Vols. XXXVII, XXXVIII), ed. J. N. Dalton (London, 1909), I, 94. 
The bracketed portion is expanded from a micro-film copy of the Sarum Brevi- 
ary of 1494, Sig. H., fol. Ir. 
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This “red clethyng” is explained by a thirteenth century liturgical Pere- 
grinus from Fleury, which contains scenes of the Emmaus table and of the 
appearance to the eleven. For the entry of Christ to the eleven, the rubric 
contains this significant costume note, “colobio candido uestitus, cappa 
superindutus, ob signum Passionis.” Among many other liturgical texts, 
the Fleury play contains at least three borrowings from the Cantica pas- 
chalia of the monastic breviary. After the first greeting of the Christ, 
Pax vobis, Ego sum, Nolite timere, the chorus sings, 


Quis est iste qui uenit de Edom, tinctis uestibus de Bosra? 
and after a second “Pax vobis,” it adds, again from the Cantica, 
Iste formosus in stola sua, gradiens tn multitudine fortitudinis suae. 


A moment later Dominus himself speaks, using phrases still from the 
Easter canticle, 


. . . Solus calcaui torcular, et de gentibus non est vir mecum. 


All this textual matter from the Cantica paschalia, the Towneley Thomas 
has lost, yet its reference to the red vestment shows liturgical influence 
beyond cavil. 


One could multiply examples of this kind, mentioning the number, “A 
hundred thowsand, . . . and fourty .. . and four thowsand,” of the slain 
Innocents in the Herod, which comes from the Apocalypse, and is only 
by liturgical association applied to the Innocents, or the exposition in 
the First Shepherds of the burning bush as a type of Mary’s virginity, on 
the pattern of the antiphon used at the Circumcision, the Vigil of Epiph- 
any, and the Purification, 


Rubum quem viderat Moyses incombustam conservatam agnovimus tuam 
laudabilem virginitatem: Det Genitrix intercede pro nobts; 


but the sampling is already sufficient to indicate the conclusive type, if 
not the amount of the evidence of liturgical influence upon the cycle. 
It also indicates the probability that the many textual borrowings which 
could have come either from the Bible or the liturgy, did, in fact, 
come from the latter. 


Frequent tags of liturgical prayers in the plays give another type 
of evidence of the cycle’s debt to the liturgy. These tags, and there are 
more than forty of them, run all the way from long, formal prayers 
which open plays or separate scenes in plays, through shorter and less 
artificial types of petition and ascription of praise, to the “Christ save us” 
sort which is little more than the greeting of the faithful. That these 
prayers were indeed patterned on liturgical formulas may be seen by the 
following grouping by opening phrase: 
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I. The Da, quaesumus . . . ut or Concede quaesumus . . . ut Type. 


Isaac, 1. 69. Gif the grace good man to be. 
Annunciation, 1, 37. Leyn me grace, power, and myght. 
First Shepherds, 1. 490. He give you good grace. 
First Shepherds, 1. 40. God from heuen send grace. 
Magi, 1. 92. Graunt me grace of company. 
Purtfication, 11. 131-132. 
Gyf vs grace to do this day 
That it be blessyng to the! 
Resurrection, 1. 147. God leyne you grace to know the soth all way. 
Resurrection, 11. 78-79, 
God graunt you grace well for to guyde 
And rewl you right. 
Thomas, 1. 83. Grant vs grace that we may yit/thi light in manhede see. 
Thomas, 1. 90. Send vs, lord, thi blissid bone [to see Jesus]. 
Ascension, 1. 91. Now God graunt vs that boyne [to see Jesus on his 
throne]. 
Pilgcims, 1. 94. Graunt us for to see the self body. 
First Shepherds, 1. 488. Graunt Blys! 


II. The Exaudi quaesumus, Domine, or Audi nos, Domine Type. 


Abel, 1. 175. I pray to the thou here my steven. 
Abel, 1. 183. Lord of Heuen, thou here my boyne. 
Noah, 1. 72. I pray the here my stevyn. 


III. The Adjuva nos Type. 


Noah, 1. 426. Help, god, in this nede. 

Noah, 1, 432. Help, god, when we cail. 

Abraham, 1. 46. Now help, lord adonay. 

Jacob, 1. 1. Help me lord adonay. 

Harrowing, 1. 376. Thou help vs lord with thy mercy. 


IV. Ascriptions: Benedictus and Laus tibi Types. 


Abel, 1. 169. Blissid be god [for weather]. 
Noah, 1. 300. Blissid be his name. 

Noah, 1, 467. Blissid be he. 

Abraham, 1. 77. Blissyd be that lord. 

Doctors, 1. 211. Blyssyd be he vs heder broght. 
Lazarus, 1. 67. Blissid be he that send me grace. 


Abraham, 1. 74. A lovyd be thou lord in throne. 
Magi, 1. 128. That lord be louyd that sent me hedyr. 
Purification, 1. 85. Louyd be my lord in will and thoght. 


V. Thanksgivings: Deo gratias Type. 


Creation, I. 226. Almyghty lord, I thank it the. 

Noah, 1. 172. I thank thee lord so dere [for an appearance]. 
First Shepherds, 1. 16. I thank it god. [Ironic in context.] 
Magi, 1. 614. With hart entirely thank I thee. 


VI. Ejaculatory ‘‘Save us’ and ‘‘Save you’ Types. 


Salutation, 1. 1. My lord of heuen . . . the safe. 
First Shepherds, 1. 50. Cryst saue vs. 

Magi, 1. 641. Saue vs from fowndyng of the feynd. 
Crucifixion, 1. 664. Saue you all that now here be! 
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The Noah, the Abraham, both scenes of the Jacob, the Moses scene in 
the Pharaoh, and the Baptism all begin with long formal prayers. In the 
Creation the opening meditation of Deus is also couched in the tags of 
liturgical prayer. Although the forms of such prayers in the cycle are 
reverently liturgical, the playwrights also utilized them as expository 
monologue. As such, it must be confessed, they are not particularly deft. 

Yet another type of evidence is seen in the many allusions to the sacra- 
mental rites, baptism, penance, and the Eucharist. Some of the plays even, 
like the Baptism and the Pilgrims, show that they have been shaped direct- 
ly by sacramental practices. Other ceremonials have also left their mark; 
for example, the services at the dedication of a church are apparent in 
the scene in which Jacob sets up his stone and dedicates it as “holy kyrk 
for ay.” But the treatment of the Eucharist in three plays, the Resurrec- 
tion, the Thomas, and the Pilgrims must here suffice to show both the 
allusive and the shaping sacramental influences upon the cycle. 

In lines 324-333 of the Resurreetion, 


And whoso will of synnes seasse 
And mercy cry 

I grauntt theym here a measse 
In brede, myn awne body. 


That ilk veray brede of lyfe 
Becommys my fleshe in wordys fyfe; 
who so it resaues in syn or stryfe 
Bese dede for euer; 
And whoso it takys in rightwys lyfe 
Dy shall he neuer, 


the allusion to the Canon of the Mass is explicit. Similarly, in the Thomas, 
lines 81 and 127, 


That in the breede that we eytt/thi self gyffen would be, 


With the wordys that I shall neven/this mette thou blis 
through me, 


are typical of at least seven eucharistic allusions in that single play. The 
second of the lines quoted again refers clearly to the “wordys fyfe” in 
the Canon of the Mass. 

More significant still is the discussion of Luke and Cleophas in the 
Pilgrims, in which they clearly and repeatedly associate the Emmaus table 
with the Eucharist, and interpret the appearance of the Christ there as 
illustrating the doctrine of the Real Presence. In lines 328-331 which 
Cleophas speaks, the influence passes beyond mere allusion: 

I had no knawledge it was he, 
Bot for he brake this brede in thre, 


And delt it here to the and me 
With his awne hande. 
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Here the tri-partite fraction of the Host is indicated. In lines 340-345, 
Cleophas speaks again, 
ffro he toke breede full well I wyst, 
And brake it here with his awne fyste, 
And laide it vs at his awne lyst, 
As we it hent; 
I knew hym then, and sone it kyst 
with good intente. 


It is apparent that Cleophas is leading the audience to interpret the 
Emmaus meal as exemplifying the Real Presence in the Eucharistic sacra- 
ment. His kissing of the bread is the former liturgical practice in which 
the priest kissed the Host at the Pax. 


From the body of evidence, of which this article has sampled only a few 
types, namely that of cyclic structure, of Latin remains, of non-biblical 
liturgical borrowings, of prayer forms, and of sacramental influences, the 
following conclusions appear: 

First, the dramatic urge which tended to change liturgical symbols into 
dramatic representations worked not at a single point of the liturgy, but 
at all points where it presented an orderly narrative sequence. 

Second, this dramatic urge operated earliest on symbolic rites which 
dealt with the more striking mysteries of the Christian faith: namely, the 
Resurrection, the Incarnation, and the vicarious suffering of God. It later 
touched the symbols which dealt with creation and divine Providence. 

Third, the subjects of the cycle were limited almost wholly to the 
usual subjects of liturgy. Four late and completely secular plays and 
several secular scenes in plays on liturgical subjects show, however, that 
at the time of the unique manuscript, the historic religious purpose of the 
plays was giving way before a secular purpose of pure entertainment. 

Fourth, the cycle borrowed far more extensively than has been realized 
from liturgical texts of all types, both doctrinal and lyrical. Many of 
these borrowings remain in the original Latin, and a large number also 
bear evidence that they could not have been drawn directly from the 
Bible. 

Fifth, the plays show frequent influences of the major sacramental rites, 
and also of the canonical hours and of other liturgical ceremonies. 

Such are the positive results of my examination. It may be further 
suggested that the massed weight of the many details of liturgical influ- 
ence and dependence which have been uncovered shows clearly that 
the debt of the Towneley Plays to the liturgy has been greatly underesti- 
mated even by those who have previously stressed it most, and it seems 
evident that similar studies of other English mystery cycles, and perhaps 
of the non-cyclic mysteries also, would lead to like conclusions regarding 


them. 
EDWARD MuRRAY CLARK 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
NATURE MIRRORS SUPERNATURE 


ITURGY and civilization are inseparable. Nowhere can we 
find liturgy dealing with raw nature. It often seems to me 
that what the human mind does to nature in the ennobling 
process of civilization, liturgy does to civilization by raising 
it to the higher level of the truly spiritual, into the sphere 

of grace and the divine. There is a parallelism, although again 
only in an analogy. Thus the truly Catholic optimism of the 
analogia entis is also conserved here. 


“Civilizing’’ and ‘‘consecrating’’ are then correlative terms in an 
analogical sense. That is why we build houses of worship for our 
liturgy, instead of holding ‘‘sunrise services’’ on mountain sides. 
We light candles, the joint product of the animal “‘civilization’”’ of 
our bees and of human industry, instead of going out into moonlit 
forests or of bearing firebrands from trees ignited from lightning 
or volcanoes. Bread, wine and oil are our elements, not ears of 
wheat, grapes and olives. Even the most fundamental of all sacra- 
ments, baptism, is normally administered in consecrated water 
and not in brooks or lakes. Spiritualization seems to be a twofold 
process, starting within the boundaries of nature and proceeding 
upwards through civilization. Only after man has made his con- 
tribution is nature’s product fit to be used as a sign and vessel of 
supernatural things or actions. Gone are the bloody sacrifices, the 
mountain tops, the holy trees and wells of the Old Testament and 
of pagan times. The medium of human reason and personality 
makes nature fit to be sacred, to be consecrated. 


These are some reasons why liturgical life is so strongly op- 
posed to all sub-human or de-humanized conditions of man and 
things. In the light of these considerations we see why liturgical 
life is most perfect in an accomplished personality and in spheres 
where personality—sealed in Christ, mirroring the New Man— 
has imprinted its formative and integrating power: namely, in the 
family, religious community, school, town, state and “human” 
society, all organized as such. 
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Where organization loses its personal character, becomes me- 
chanical, technical, impersonal, there liturgy and liturgical spirit 
are at an end. After all, liturgy as a consecration of the universe 
wants to bring the seal of the God-man, of the second Person of 
the Godhead, to all created things. The liturgical movement is not 
just casually interested in art, poetry, social reconstruction, world 
organization of peace, but essentially connected with them. Of 
course these things have their different perspectives; one is more 
immediately related to the liturgy than the next, one is more 
important than half a dozen others. 


Because of all this, our readers will understand why we are so 
concerned with a right understanding of property and ownership. 
Our moralists have been so eagerly defending private property, 
which should be called personal property, against collectivism of 
the socialist brand that the equal canger of de-personalized prop- 
erty of the capitalist kind has been disregarded. There is an obvious 
distinction between property which serves to develop the full 
personality of a Christian and guarantees its transmission to our 
children, our family, our town and our state, which guarantees 
the health of the entire human race by giving us property owning, 
fully developed men and women, and the now prevalent concep- 
tion of unlimited private ownership which is built on a misconcep- 
tion. Property cannot be considered as something absolute, but it 
has to be functional or relative, if it is to make sense. Let me quote 
Maurice B. Reckitt (Blackfriars, May 1941, p. 236): “... Pas- 
sages on property suffer seriously from . . . lack of any discrimina- 
tion between widely varying types of property rights, which makes 
some of the teaching on this subject appear unrealistic. At times 
(Leo XIII) seems clearly to be arguing in defence of that sort of 
property, and land in particular, to which distributed ownership 
is most easily applied. But the greatest tyrannies of the modern 
world have been exercised through forms of monopoly which are 
sometimes incapable of any distribution at all and ought, therefore, 
to become the sphere of public control, either directly or indirectly, 
or else they are illegitimate usurpations of economic power alto- 
gether."’ Mr. Reckitt is not a Catholic, it is true, but he expresses 
Catholic social philosophy. What Leo XIII has in mind—personal, 
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responsible property—<an easily be seen in the late Eric Gill's 
fine extracts from the three papal encyclicals: Man makes his own 
that portion of nature’s field which he cultivates and ‘‘on which 
he leaves the impress of his individuality. . . . It is just that he 
should possess that portion as his very own.’’ We have received 
“temporal blessings for the purposes of perfecting (our) own 
nature and for the benefit of others. . . . Man should not consider 
his material possessions as his own but as common to all, so as to 
share them without hesitation when others are in need.’’ Compare 
with these statements the fact that the “House of Morgan”’ controls 
directly or indirectly 70% of 42 railroad companies and 55% of 
52 other utility companies. Can we call this kind of “inviolable, 
sacred, private’ property, personal property in the Christian, litur- 
gical sense? The man or the group of men who own this property 
have the power of a Caesar but the legal responsibility of a farmer 
owning a one-horse farm or a merchant owning a corner grocery 
store. What will such an unhealthy and abnormal position do to 
the owner? He must indeed be an archangel by nature to remain 
human after the image of Christ. And what about the tens of 
thousands of men who have been dispossessed of their natural 
rights of personal ownership? Can they be full men if they own 
nothing but a few things to sell: their physical and mental power, 
their vote, their family and their lives, plus a few pieces of furni- 
ture and a car rapidly losing its value? 


Such conditions may find a temporary solution in what Eric 
Gill calls a Christian ‘‘squirearchy, in which the squire is just and 
his wife a lady bountiful, on condition that the workers are 
humble and grateful.’’ But such a society would be a mis-consecra- 
tion of the world because it would not bear the true features of 
Christ in every individual. Liturgy is earnest, honest and cour- 
ageous: we have to face the truth and see to it that our civilization 
is a true a@nalogon of our faith. 


H. A. R. 
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WITH OUR READERS 


T WILL take both faith and courage to celebrate Christmas 
this year without any bitterness. In most European countries, 
the promise of peace brought by Christ’s nativity will seem like a 
mockery. How indeed can we reconcile this positive assertion, 
‘Peace (is, not will be) on earth to men of good will’’ with the 
present state of affairs?’ For among the common people there are 
vast numbers who are “‘of good will’ (think of Italy, Belgium, 
Poland!), and yet it is precisely they who are suffering most 
anguish. . 

Perhaps our difficulty lies in the fact that we have misinterpreted 
Christmas, i.e., have not recognized its true significance. Every 
one of our Catholic papers will most likely again have the annual 
write-up about Christmas and the three-fold birth of our Savior. 
And from many a pulpit, the effort will be made neatly to fit the 
three Christmas Masses to 1) Christ’s eternal birth, 2) His birth 
at Bethlehem, and 3) His birth in our hearts. All three ‘‘births’’ 
do, of course, receive mention in the Christmas liturgy. But they 
most certainly do not constitute the thematic framework of the 
day’s celebration. How, for instance, could there be a re-presenta- 
tion in Mystery of the purely divine and eternal generation? 

It would be more correct to apply the customary triple sacra- 
mental signification to the feast. 1) His coming in the past: the 
redemptive birth in time of Him who is eternally born of the 
Father. 2) His coming in the present: His sacramental birth in us 
by grace. 3) His coming in the future: the final judgment. There 
can be no doubt that the four weeks of preparation for the feast 
have reference to this three-fold ‘“‘coming’’ or ‘‘advent’’—with a 
most surprising stress on the last of the three (cf. especially the 
first Sunday of Advent). 

Have we not, in our celebration of Christmas, lost sight of this 
“third’’ and final coming which the feast likewise signifies? And 
isn’t it precisely this final coming which gives full meaning to 
Christmas 1941? The birth of Christ in Bethlehem was the begin- 
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ning of a new eon, of a generation whose character is essentially 
eschatological, which will end only with the end of the world: 
“Amen, I say to you, this generation will not pass away till all 
things have been accomplished.’’ And even though, as reckoned 
by years, that end of days may be yet far distant, wars and famines 
and pestilence, and all such scourges of God, are for us here and 
now signs of Christ’s coming as Judge. He told us, ‘‘Nation shall 
rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom, and there will 
be pestilences and famines, . . . and there will be upon the earth 
distress of nations, men fainting for fear and expectation of the 
things that are to come.’’ These things are with us. These things 
proclaim His final coming, and we must bestir ourselves to redeem 
the time that remains, whether it be two years or two thousand. 
“But when these things begin to come to pass, look up and lift 
up your heads.”’ It is perhaps due to the shallow optimism of the 
age of enlightenment that we have come to regard Christmas peace 
as essentially including in its meaning, and for each one con- 
cerned, an absence of physical struggle. But the final coming will be 
in the midst of physical cataclysms and mortal terror, and yet it 
will be a coming in peace to men of good will. Christmas 1941 
is an anticipation of that great ‘‘advent’’ of Christ to a degree that 
has most likely not been equalled in the entire history of our 
‘generation,’ beginning with the year of our Lord 1. Faith and 
trust are necessary today to obey His command, “Look up and 
lift up your heads, behold, your redemption is at hand.”’ It is in 
the Christmas liturgy that our faith and trust are strengthened. 
It is there that the redemption wrought by Christ’s historical 
birth is made present again for us, and creates anew in us that good 
will which means Peace, because it means union with the divine 
will. May that Peace be with all readers of ORATE FRATRES. 


SISTER MARY DONALD of Mundelein College, Chicago, gets 
our Christmas number off to an appropriate start with another of 
her translations from non-Roman liturgies——Two St. John’s 
monks are among the authors this month. FATHER ERNEST is 
dean of the college and professor of philosophy. We look forward 
to further articles from his vigorous pen. FATHER DUNSTAN 
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teaches English (and coaches the college baseball team), but thinks, 
talks and dreams Dante, and succeeds in setting an entire class 
excitedly on the track of some liturgical reference in the old mas- 
ter.—We are sorry that H. B. wishes to remain anonymous, but 
trust that the spiritual efficacy of the excellent material for teachers 
she presents will be increased by her humility —-DR. CLARK is an 
instructor in English at the University of Oklahoma.—The O. F. 
tradition, begun by Father Virgil, of insisting on the sociological 
implications of liturgical life, is brilliantly continued by H. A. R. 


“«... AND HIS OWN RECEIVED HIM NOT’ 


E HATED the smell of flophouse disinfectant. He would 
always hate it. It clung to his clothing wherever he went. 
Sometimes he thought it was only his imagination; but, real or 
imaginary, the ugly fumes of it flooded his nostrils and swept 
nausea over him. Even here in church. 

He hoped that later there might be incense. Incense was used on 
special occasions, he remembered, and this was a special occasion: 
early Mass on Christmas morning. 

This was his first Mass in over two years. 

It happened this way. After he left the flophouse in the morning 
he decided to walk around for an hour or so to fill his lungs with 
the brisk morning air. At the corner of Polk and Amerigo he came 
across a couple of people, well dressed and convivial, who were 
making their way toward the Cathedral. Usually he avoided risk- 
ing insult or stares. Usually he stuck pretty close to the skid-road 
where he was one of many, shrouding his identity in sordidness. 





1The author of this sketch, personally well known to the editors, has given 
his best years, selflessly and with complete devotion, to the poorest of the poor 
in a large American city. In the letter accompanying the MS he writes: ‘‘I don’t 
know anywhere else I could send the story, nor, for that matter, any magazine 
I should rather see it in than ORATE FRATRES. I fear most Catholic periodicals 
would not care to print it, for it might be misconstrued as an attack on soine- 
body or other. And I didn’t intend it as such. The story, I think, might be 
called a plea for the liturgical movement—or doesn’t active participation mean, 
and necessarily, personalized Christianity?’’ Our first impulse was to reject 
the MS as not in accord with our “‘non-fiction policy.’’ But the very title 
seemed to protest accusingly. We trust, therefore, that, policy or no policy, our 
friend’s plea will help us all to discover and make our own the unquestioning 
charity of Bethlehem in the liturgy of Christmas.—ED. 
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But this morning—and it was Christmas—almost unconsciously 
he had lagged after the church-goers, following them to the doors 
of the Cathedral. 


He had tarried for a few minutes outside the Cathedral. Then 
almost involuntarily he climbed the steps and entered the big 
church. From the choir-loft in the rear of the church he could 
hear an assortment of adult voices singing the familiar Christmas 
hymns. He walked in gingerly. As he passed the usher who col- 
lected seat money at the door, he affected an expression of con- 
templation. He sighed a breath of relief when another usher did 
not direct him to his seat as the other worshipers were being 
directed. Silently he slipped into a pew half-way down the right 
side of the Church. The pew was as yet empty. 


In the pew, he sank to his knees mechanically and his lips began 
to form Our Fathers and Hail Marys and short aspirations he 
remembered from somewhere in the past. The whole process was 
just as muscular as his falling to his knees. 


The choir was finishing the last chorus of Silent Night—“‘Saleep 
in heavenly pe-eace! Sal-eep in heavenly peace!’’—when the warn- 
ing bell for Mass was sounded. The congregation moved, with a 
slight scurry, to its knees and he knelt with the others. His mind 
wandered listlessly as the priest began the Introibo prayers. Prob- 
ably because he was in church, he thought of his sins and his own 
rottenness. He asked himself if he were really sorry. He wanted 
to be. 

The priest was bending low: “ . . . omnibus Sanctis et vobis, 
fratres.”’ 


He was thinking of his mother. She was a good, pious woman. 
He wondered if she would be ashamed of him now. He thought 
of some of the things he had been guilty of during these last few 
years. It would be hard to tell her of them. He remembered that 
he had not gone to confession for years. It was going to be hard 
to tell the priest, too, when the time came that he would; and it 
would come, he knew. 


Now the acolyte was bent: 
Deum nostrum.” 


. Orare pro me ad Dominum 
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He was thinking of a nun who stood out in his memory 
above all the others who had taught him. When she spoke of God 
and holy things, he remembered, they took on a new depth and 
meaning. He wondered what she would think of him now. She 
was dead, too. He found himself feeling sorry and ashamed in the 
presence or her memory. 

The Mass moved on. 

A thousand thoughts and memories crowded his brain as he 
watched the priest move slowly around the altar, reciting Latin 
prayers. The time passed quickly. Another priest was ascending 
to the pulpit, clasping several black books in his hands. 

The priest began to read. 

The Very Reverend Kector and his assistants prayed that each 
and every parishioner would be blessed during this holy season. 
The collection taken up this morning would be used for the upkeep 
of the building plant during the coming year. Later all those who 
contributed would have their names published in a special booklet. 
The regular novenas wculd be held on the Tuesday ard Friday 
of Christmas week, as usual. The gospel this morning would be 
taken from that of St. Luke. 

The man sitting in the pew half-way down the right side of 
the church began to wonder where he would eat his Christmas 
dinner. Probably at the Sallies. He would have to stand in line 
there and that was never pleasant. He could no more get used to 
standing in line than he could accustom himself to the flop-house 
disinfectant odor. There were other places serving Christmas din- 
ners in the city, too. Maybe one of them would be better than 
the Sallies. But wherever he went he would have to stand in line. 

He looked over the congregation. They were all listening atten- 
tively as the priest read the gospel. 

. . wrapped him up in swaddling clothes.”’ 

The words made the man conscious of his shabbiness. What 
was he doing here among these people, he asked himself. If he 
wanted to go to Mass today, he could have stopped at one of the 
small churches off skid-road. There among the seedy Mexicans 
and Italians he would have been inconspicuous. 

He was still alone in the pew. 
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The priest continued with the familiar text: “ .. . because 
there was no room for them in the inn.”’ 


What a life, the man thought, what a life. Here he was on a 
Christmas morning, ragged and torn, sitting in a Cathedral 
pew which bore some stranger’s name, and only half-listening to 
the young priest who was reading from a black book. What was 
there after this? The street. Waiting in line for dinner at the 
Sallies or some other place. Probably a cheap drunk before the 
holy day had spent itself. Bed in a flophouse and the smell of dis- 
infectant. 


Was this the solution to the riddle of living? Was this the 
answer? Was this the meaning of the pain and the agony and 
misery and hunger and shame and fright and stench and filth of 
it? Was this all: dinner at the Sallies with turkey and ‘“‘cheer’’; a 
cheap drunk later; bed in a flophouse; the stink of disinfectant. 
Years of it, maybe, and an ugly death at the end... potter’s field 
and a number and a little white card and no tears, no fuss. The 
words of the popular song screeched themselves in his brain: ‘‘No 
tears, no fuss, hurray for us!’’ Hurray for us! Hurray for us! 

The ugliness of life as he knew it overcame him. He wanted 
to get out to the street. He wanted to get back to the skid-road 
where he didn’t have thoughts like these. The walls of the Cathe- 
dral seemed to be closing in on him. A revulsion for this clean, 
attentive, silent mass of people swept over him. He wanted to get 
out. Out. Out. Out. Back to where he came from. Back to the 
sordidness and the blessed anonymity. 


The priest was still reading. “For behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy... .” 

The man in the pew arose, genuflected hurriedly so that the 
movement might better be called a curtsy, and passed noiselessly 
down the aisle to the great, studded doors. Everyone was listening 
attentively to the young priest. The man seemed to get out unno- 
ticed. The priest was beginning his sermon as the man closed 
the doors behind him. 

“Today, my dear friends,’’ the priest was saying, ‘‘we celebrate 
the birthday of the King of kings... .”’ 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


HE English Ordinal 1942 for the breviary has just made its 

appearance (Liturgical Press). As in former years, it is being 
sold at cost price, 15 cents, as a service more particularly to mem- 
bers of the League of the Divine Office. If our readers know of any 
lay people or religious using the Day Hours, or parts of it, but 
not subscribing to O. F. and hence perhaps not aware of the 
Ordinal’s existence, we ask them to inform such persons. It means 
rendering a valuable favor, for without an ordinal it is next to 
impossible to find the correct propers. Not infrequently we receive 
letters from laymen who have been wrestling with the hierogly- 
phics of a Latin Ordo, or have just kept going somehow in the 
hope of coinciding at least occasionally with the official calendar; 
quite by accident they then hear of the English ordinal, and their 
relief is almost ludicrous. More often—and this is the kind we 
don’t hear from—the difficulties without an ordinal simply lead 
to discouragement and the end of any further efforts at praying 
the office. Please help us reach such as these. 


o 


With much pleasure we publish the following program for the 
second annual Liturgical Day sponsored by the St. Louis, Mo., 
Catholic Alliance, Nov. 9. What a fine thing it would be were 
there many more like it throughout the land, to bring to a head 
locally the inspiration afforded by the national Liturgical Week. 
Missa Recitata, with homily, offertory procession, and general Commun- 

ion. 

I. Liturgy in the Home. The sacrament of matrimony, basis of true 

Christian home life. Liturgical practices in the home: 

A. Throughout the year: 

1. Family prayer and reading (New Testament), 

2. Use of sacramentals (holy water, crucifix, images), 

3. Family feasts (nameday, baptismal and wedding anniversaries). 

B. During the liturgical seasons: 

1. Advent and Christmas (Advent wreath, Catholic Christmas 
cards, Christmas Eve devotion), 

2. Epiphany (use of blessed chalk, blessing of home), 

3. Lent and Easter (spirit of recollection, sanctification of the fast, 
burning a light in honor of stational saint, veiling of crucifix, 
Christian decoration of Easter eggs, etc.), 

4. Feasts: Purification (candle), Hallows’ Eve (Hallowe’en). 


II. General Discussion. Followed by lunch. 
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III. Liturgy in the Parish (the home extended and amplified) : 
A. Participation in holy Mass, the prime source of Christ-life of the 
the parish. Individual and corporate prayer. 
B. Corporate participation in Vespers, Compline and other services. 
C. Active participation in parish societies, guided by the liturgical 
spirit and endeavoring to permeate these societies with a 
liturgical spirit. 
IV. Liturgy in the Community: 
A. The “Ite Missa est,” the divine commission to carry the life of 
Christ into our daily environments. 
B. We are co-workers with Christ, i.e., apostles for the upbuilding 
of God’s kingdom. 
C. This privilege and duty rests upon 
1. The individual (by word and example), 
2. The group (by Catholic Action according to plan of Pius XI). 


V. Conclusion with Christ: Recitation of Compline by all present. 
¢ 


The above item was intended for publication in our Advent 
number. Lack of space, however, necessitated its carry-over until 
the present issue. And it was just as well, for we can now add 
reports of further Liturgical Days observed in various parts of the 
country and for widely divergent ‘‘audiences.”’ 

Father Burtle in the ‘““Communications” section describes the 
Day in his rural parish of Mt. Sterling, III. 

A novel application of the idea, and one that seems particularly 
promising of results, is a Liturgical Day celebrated on the occasion 
of an alumni gathering. Dom Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J., originated the plan and carried 
it into effect with the former students of St. Benedict’s Prep School. 
Community Mass, conferences with subsequent general discus- 
sions, and Compline constituted the agenda. It is to be an annual 
event. (We missed you at the Liturgical Week, Father!) 


¢ 


The most “‘official’’ gathering, and easily ranking first among 
the Liturgical Days thus far observed, is that being held for the 
clergy, at St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kans. (December 10), 
under the patronage of Bishop Schulte of Leavenworth with the 
cooperation of the other Ordinaries of the state, Bishops Winkel- 
mann of Wichita and Thill of Concordia. Solemn Mass, Vespers 
and Compline, with three general meetings, each presided over by 
one of the Bishops, round out the program. The letters of the 
Most Reverend Ordinaries giving their blessing to the plans for the 
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assembly, have far more than local interest, and we are happy to 
be able to reprint certain sections of them: 


Nothing would please me more than to see the Rogation Days, 
Corpus Christi processions, and other public prayers of the Church 
year celebrated in the most solemn manner possible in the diocese 
of Leaverworth. . . . We are losing sight of the fact that we depend 
on the blessing of Almighty God for all our gifts, and that we are 
under obligation to worship Him solemnly as parishes (Bishop 
Schulte). 

It will please me much if many of our priests attend this gather- 
ing. The liturgy is essential to our Catholic life, and great things 
have been accomplished in every diocese where priests have given 
themselves wholeheartedly to the apostolate of the liturgy. It is in the 
sacred liturgy that the priesthood of our Lord Jesus Christ is per- 
petuated for us and made available for our salvation and comfort. 
And it is in the sacred liturgy that we are made especially aware that 
our own priesthood is an everlasting participation in the dignity 
and sublimity of His sacred priesthood (Bishop Thill). 


It would meet with my hearty approval if the program of this 
meeting would be sent to all the priests of the Wichita diocese, invit- 
ing them to be with us and share in the information and inspiration 
which undoubtedly will be ours as a result of this splendid program 
(Bishop Winkelmann). 


o 


And then, of course, there was the Liturgical Day held in early 
October at St. Benedict's College, St. Joseph, Minn., the addresses 
of which, by the students themselves, we have wanted to publish 
in the form of a symposium ever since, but were prevented by 
considerations of space. As with all really good things, however, 
we feel confident that keeping it a few months will not mean any 
loss of its actuality and worth. 


* 


The November 30th issue of Caecilia was a stunning surprise. 
The usual staid cover had been replaced by a boldly simple and 
cheerfuliy modern design. And the contents were as invigorating 
as the outside. Alive articles, attractive illustrations, improved 
make-up—yes, Dom Ermin Vitry had taken over the editorship. 
O. F. extends heartiest congratulations and good wishes to its 
valued associate editor in his new field of activity, Dom Gregory 
Huegle, the venerable retiring editor, had succeeded in the unum 
necessarium, the deepening of the prayerful approach to sacred 
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music among Caecilia’s readers; Dom Ermin, while determined, of 
course, to carry on with this essential program, has some typically 
vigorous ideas of his own to add. But we shall let him speak for 
himself. We quote from his introductory editorial: 


Caecilia enters today into the third phase of its long existence. 
The road which it has followed until now, it will pursue in the 
future. It never was, nor will it be today, the mouth-piece of the 
science of Sacred Music; but it will accompany the national move- 
ment which is awakening in liturgical music. Caecilia was at times 
somewhat timid, it even lacked now and then some precision; it will 
henceforth follow the movement with a decided and a very alert 
step. The hour is propitious; the path of pioneers has been almost 
covered. One surmises that a better consciousness is arising every- 
where. What is expected today is an ensemble of clear ideas, a growth 
of musical taste among us, a jealous respect for our own tradition, 
and a return to the sacred function of the choir. There is the pulse 
of the movement which the review will endeavor to express, to 
encourage, to inspire, sometimes to guide, and even to criticize. 


¢ 


On the chance that some O. F. readers are kin to us by being 
congenital procrastinators when it-comes to procuring their Christ- 
mas cards, we heartily recommend those of Miss Adé Bethune (29 
Thames Street, Newport, R. I.). On the whole, they are the best 
she has produced to date, and that, we believe, is giving very high 
praise indeed. The prices are characteristically low. We wanted to 
mention her cards in the previous issue, but had received no definite 
information whether she was making a new series; and it might 
prove slightly awkward to recommend enthusiastically things that 
later prove to have existed only in one’s own imagination. 


+ 


Good, Bad, and Different:——‘‘Where Catholics go wrong is in 
letting every form of the Church’s prayer become formalized and 
fossilized and remote from the laity, so that people who care about 
the salvation of souls always have to be inventing new popular 
devotions. It is time to reverse the process a bit and bring back 
the ‘popular’ spirit into the older forms’’ (The Sower, October). 

—‘“‘May the pastor of a parish in which high Masses are sched- 
uled for every day except Sunday [!] delay his pro populo Masses? 
May he have the obligation fulfilled by someone else, i.e., a relig- 
ious community? It would avoid delay and ease his own con- 
science’” (Question asked in Ecclesiastical Review).—No doubt. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
LITURGICAL DAY IN A RURAL PARISH 


To the Editor:—Father Celestine, when he left the rectory on November 
2 to return to Collegeville, warned me not to fail to report the proceed- 
ings of the “First Annual Liturgical Day and Catholic Action Institute” 
of St. Joseph’s parish, Mt. Sterling, Ill. 

Briefly, the report. The day, November 2, marked the closing of a 
liturgical mission conducted by Father Celestine. The general theme was 
“The Sanctification of the Christian Family.” The 7:30 Mass was a dia- 
log Mass, which is a daily occurrence in this parish, but was perhaps 
more fervently rendered on this day. The 9:30 high Mass was sung by 
the congregation. This, too, is an every Sunday event. 


The offertory procession, however, during the high Mass is not so 
common an occurence. We had an offertory procession last Easter Sun- 
day. The one on November 2 was patterned along the same lines. After 
the “Et incarnatus est” of the Credo, the procession began forming. Com- 
ing from the sanctuary were the cross bearer, candle bearers, torch bearers 
with their leader, mzster of ceremonies (an older altar boy), and vested 
schola (for singing the proper of the Mass). Then, emerging from the 
front seats, and taking their places in the procession, were two boys bear- 
ing candles (sacrificial requirements), and two more bearing palm 
branches (symbol of Christ’s victory over death; mystery reenacted in the 
Mass). Next followed an altar boy with the wine and water for the Mass 
(sacrificial elements); another sanctuary attendant bore the altar breads 
upon a golden tray, both the celebrant’s large particle and the small 
particles for the empty ciborium upon the altar. Then came an altar boy 
carrying the thurible and incense boat (sacrificial adjuncts). And finally, 
bringing up the rear, were the four ushers bearing the sacrificial offerings 
of the faithful, which they had collected during the singing of the Credo 
in time to fall in line in their place in the procession. 

During the procession through the aisles of the church, along the cus- 
tomary processional route, the schola rendered the offertory chant (after 
the celebrant had greeted the people with the “Dominus vobiscum’’). 
Later the choir sang a Latin motet. 

Procession participants assumed their stations in sanctuary or pews 
according to their rank, at the end of the procession. The Mass servers 
received the offerings of the faithful from their youthful representatives 
at the gate of the sanctuary. The monetary offerings were placed on wait- 
ing stands which flanked either side of the altar. 

At 2:30 in the afternoon there was a public baptism. The child and 
his sponsors were met at the church door, and at the proper time led to 
the font. The congregation faced the font, heard the symbolism of the 
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rite explained by a second priest, recited the Credo and Pater in unison 
with the sponsors, and with them likewise made all the responses. Thus 
the entire parish publicly renewed their baptismal vows, as is customary 
at the close of missions, but in a more solemn and significant manner. 

Following the baptism, eight mothers publicly received the blessing 
known as “churching.” Then followed the blessing of children, infants, 
and expectant mothers. Outside the church, automobiles and bicycles 
were blessed. 

Other features of the day included Catholic press, Christian family, 
mission, liturgy, parish organization, and library exhibits in the parish 
hall. A parish library, open to the public, was formally inaugurated. I 
am confident the people benefitted greatly from the Day, and will wel- 
come its renewal next year. 

Mt. Sterling, Ill. (Rev.) Ernest A. BurTLe 


FIELDS NOT RIPE FOR THE HARVEST 


To the Editor:—Might I begin by saying that I miss St. John’s very 
much,’ and more particularly, what St. John’s is noted for, the liturgical 
spirit. 

It is for the above reason that I am writing to you to ask your advice. 
I have been battling toe to toe with persons disliking the Missa recitata. 
The only reason they give is that it disturbs the priest. I can’t believe it. 
Why, I was dumbfounded when a deacon told me this. Isn’t it right, or 
am I not right, when I say that this objection presupposes the Mass to be 
a private affair of the celebrant? Doesn’t the priest somewhat sever or 
weaken the union between himself and people by being quiet? Maybe I 
made a rash statement, but I told my roommate that a priest of this 
kind is almost selfish. 

I would like to have you give me a few punches to toss at these fellows. 
I know I am right because I saw it worked out beautifully among 500 
men for two years. What more proof do I need? How would you answer 
them? I gave the greater union angle, which I’m sure is “it.” I am so 
positive of my convictions I can’t believe people really dislike the Missa 
recitata, but rather they haven’t given it a real chance. 

Should add that the great majority of the sems here do not use a mis- 
sal. Don’t believe in it. .. . From what I hear, some of the other semina- 
ries in these parts likewise are not exactly wildly progressive when it 
comes to the liturgy, although most of them have strong nuclei of persons 
very much interested. . . . 





*The writer was a student at our college. For the past several years he has 
been in a large eastern seminary. The letter was meant as a private com- 
munication, but, omitting the author’s name and address to save him embarrass- 
ment, we print it as an interesting example of youthful liturgical conviction— 
and of appaliing apathy among a group of future priests. Some fields, far from 
being ripe for the harvest, have hardly had their surfaces scratched.—ED. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR 1942. By Rev. William H. Puetter, 

S.J. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Spiral binding, $1.00. 

Father Puetter’s liturgical calendar has become almost a household 
necessity in a number of rectories, convents and homes. But we have been 
informed—falsely, we hope—that its sale is relatively small. Perhaps that 
accounts for the high price. The work without question deserves to be 
more generally known—and used. Too bad our review copy arrived too 
late for us to call attention to it in our Advent issue and to recommend 
it as a Christmas gift. But Christmas or no, it still makes a good present. 

The year begins, as it ought, with the first Sunday of Advent. Each 
page of the calendar contains a full week. The data for each day include 
ordinal directions for the missal and for the Day Hours, plus a thematic 
quotation from or summary of the day’s liturgy. 

& &. 


WHOM DO YOU SAY—? By Rev. J. P. Arendzen. Sheed & Ward, New York, 

N. Y. 1941. Pp. xiii-308. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.75. 

This book has been seiected as No. 1 of the Sheed and Ward series, 
“A Masterpiece a Month to Form a Catholic Mind.” The volume, a second 
edition with only minor changes, was not written or revised especially 
for inclusion in the series. Although special instructions for the reading 
of the book as a part of the series are given in a tutorial introduction, 
these will not, in our estimation, assist the average reader to any appre- 
ciable extent. In fact, it may be questioned whether directions which 
ask the reader to skip nimbly about among the pages are very likely 
to help in encouraging the formation of permanent reading habits—par- 
ticularly if, as in this case, the volume might just as profitably be read 
straight on. 

Father Arendzen in the preface of the book recognizes properly the 
limitations of any work which aims to treat with simplicity and clarity 
so difficult a topic as that of the Incarnation. Any book which seeks 
to simplify or to condense a problem of great difficulty is hard reading 
even for the expert. For the beginner the work is doubly arduous, but 
not unprofitable. Hence the layman or the beginner in the theology of 
the Incarnation will benefit from the reading of this book, if he attacks 
it in reading it with some of the same daring and courage which its 
author manifested in writing it. The reader will find the book most 
satisfactory in its treatment of Christ the Man, and in its demonstration 
of the effect which the Incarnation has had upon history. 

The publishers merit generous support from the American Catholic 
reading public in this new venture of theirs. At the very least, it makes 
available, at welcome low prices, a further series of permanently worth- 
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while books. Whether the volumes chosen are best calculated “to form a 
Catholic mind” is of course open to argument. It all depends on the 
interpretation one gives to the term “Catholic mind.” Personally, we 
happen to agree hundred per cent with Pope Pius X who insists on the 
primacy of the liturgy for a “sentire cum Ecclesia.” It is for this reason 
that we consider the present list unrepresentative. But we are happy to 
see included, among others, St. Augustine’s Confessions and Helen Wad- 
dell’s Desert Fathers (the story of St. Pelagia, harlot, is one of the most 
beautiful pieces of spiritual writing we know of). 


M. D. 


A GUIDE FOR CONFESSION. By Rev. Henry Frank. Our Sunday Visitor 

Press, Huntington, Ind. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 

The author has two earlier booklets to his credit: Holy Hour (Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, 10 cents), and the (newly revised) Fourteen Sta- 
tions of the Cross (St. Anthony Guild Press, 20 cents). Both were com- 
piled with excellent judgment from liturgical and scriptural sources, and 
were of unusual interest for friends of the liturgical revival. The Confes- 
sion pamphlet will prove useful, no doubt, but it does not measure up to 
the inspiration of the author’s previous efforts. 


G. L. D. 


SOUND SOCIAL LIVING. By E. J.°Ross. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 

Wis. 1941. Pp. xiv-449. Cloth, $2.12. 

The well-known author of several widely used textbooks on social 
sciences has written a new book intended for high school classes in sociol- 
ogy. An earlier beok by Dr. Ross, Rudiments of Sociology, found wide 
acceptance in many high schools where a strong majority of students has 
to be provided with terminal courses. Such a practice is an inescapable 
necessity today when social problems are in the forefront of attention, 
and every student, whether he gets only a high school education or goes 
to college, ought to become acquainted with those problems and what can 
be done about them, before he ends his formal education. Sound Social 
Living is a completely new book, not merely a revision of the Rudiments. 
Written according to the unit plan, each chapter is provided with a brief 
statement of the purpose of the chapter, sectional headings in heavy type, 
a word list, questions for discussion and review, a list of projects and 
activities, and a useful bibliography. It contains twenty-two chapters 
grouped into six units dealing with man as a social being, family and 
religious life, economic life, sound social living, national organization, 
international organization. Two brief appendixes present the postulates of 
sociology and state reasons for the right of ownership of property. Lead- 
ers of study clubs will welcome the volume. 


E. K. 
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ORATE FRATRES 


FOR 
Christmas 


The Ideal Gift for a Priest, Sister, Seminarian 
or Layman of Your Acquaintance! 
Subscription Rates: United States and Possessions: One Year, 
$2.00: Two Years, $3.50. Canada and Other Countries: 
One Year, $2.50; Two Years, $4.50. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 
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in quiet silence and the 
night wus in the midst 
of her course—~ Ghy 
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from Thy rmyal throne 
ALLELUIA 


Thus day Christ is born. >This 
day the Saviour hath appeared. 
theis day the Angels sing on -- 
earth the Archangets rewice” 
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Christmas Greetings 


‘*The Christmas cards reproduced above, de- 
spite fine sales and the approach of Christmas Day 


are well stocked for last minute orders.”’ 


Top 


row, left to right, designs 1, 2, 3; bottom row, left 
to right, designs 4, 5, 6. 


If you do not wish complete sets ($1.00 assort- 
ment of the six different designs - - twenty cards 
in all), please order by number. Each card 5c, min- 


imum order $1.00. 


Send your order with remittance to: —ITHE COM- 
MONWEAL, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST 


by THERESE MUELLER 


The authoress stresses the urgent need of bringing Christ 
back into the home and into the family. She indicates 
practical methods of returning to venerable Catholic 
custom; and practices, so that the life of the family may 
again conform to the life of the Church. A compendium 
of the liturgy in the home. 


Ten Cents a Copy. 


Usual discounts in lots. 
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COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ARE THE BEST SIGN OF A PAPER’S VITALITY. 
The Correspondence Page of The Catholic Herald 


is famous. 


In a single recent issue our correspondents included the following: 
Richard O’Sullivan, K.C.; R. R. Stokes, M.P.; the Duke of Bedford; 
Philip G. Fothergill, Ph.D., Lecturer in Durham University; Dr. 
Halliday Sutherland; A. C. F. Beales, Lecturer in London University. 


Annual Subscription $3.50 


(Payable by International Money Order) 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


67 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4, ENGLAND 
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and 


Thoughtful Christmas Gift 
THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


Suitable for 


RELIGIOUS 
CLERGY 


range of prices $2.00 to $15.00 
according to bindings 


Obtained at all Catholic Book Stores and 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


RELIGIOUS ARTICLES—CHURCH GOODS—8OOKS 
413 SIBLEY ST. SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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